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ABSTRACT 



This paper provides initial results of a longitudinal study 
of a nationally representative sample of first-generation students, their 
college choices, their academic and social integration into the institution, 
their postsecondary persistence and attainment outcomes, and their labor 
market outcomes. The study analyzed data from the 1989-90 Beginning 
Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, which found that first -generation 
students had particular demographic and enrollment characteristics. They were 
more likely to be female, older, and independent; to have dependents and 
lower incomes; to be enrolled in two-year institutions; and to be enrolled 
part time. First-generation students were more likely than other students to 
value improving their financial and professional status but were less likely 
to complete their postsecondary education within five years. Five years after 
beginning postsecondary education, first-generation students who had achieved 
certificates or degrees were employed in similar positions and earned 
salaries comparable to counterparts whose parents had attended college. When 
demographic, enrollment, first-year academic performance, and institutional 
characteristics were controlled, first-generation students were less likely 
to persist in postsecondary education. Eighteen tables detail the study's 
findings. (Contains 35 references.) (DB) 
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Introduction 

In the second half of the twentieth century, enrollment in college among recent 
high school graduates has grown dramatically. Between 1950 and 1972, the proportion 
of 18 -24 year-olds enrolled in postsecondary education approximately doubled, from 14 
to 32 percent (U.S. Department of Education, 1976). Many of those who enrolled in 
college during these years are the parents of students graduating from high school today. 
Unlike their counterparts who enrolled in postsecondary education two or more decades 
ago, students enrolling in postsecondary education today are more likely than not to have 
parents who attended at least some college. 

Between 1972 and 1995, the percentage of high school graduates 16- to-24-years- 
old immediately entering college increased from 49 to 62 percent (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1997). Individuals enroll in postsecondary education for many reasons, 
including intellectual, economic, and social considerations; however, the degree to which 
these reasons affect the decision to enroll varies among students. For many individuals, 
there is no question about their enrollment; such students typically have parents who are 
college educated and view postsecondary education simply as “the next logical, expected, 
and desired stage in the passage toward personal and occupational achievement” 
(Terenzini, et al., 1994). For others, enrollment represents a deliberate attempt to 
improve their social, economic, and occupational standing. Many of these students are 
the first members of their families to enroll in any education beyond high school. 
Consistent with other research, this study defines these students as first-generation 
students (Terenzini, et al., 1996; Levine and Nidiffer, 1996). For these first-generation 
students, postsecondary education offers both opportunity and risk, since it represents a 
venture into unknown territory. 

According to data from the U.S. Department of Education, between 1989 and 
1995, the proportion of first-generation students enrolling in postsecondary education for 
the first time grew from 43 to 47 percent (Kojaku and Nunez, 1998). Both the number 
and proportion of first-generation students are expected to increase further in the near 
future (Terenzini, et al., 1996). 
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First-generation students often have family and background characteristics that 
are associated with risk for attrition. For example, they are more likely than their peers to 
be from low-income families, have lower achievement, and have lower overall degree 
aspirations. They are also more likely to be older and to have dependent children than 
their non-first-generation counterparts (Terenzini, et al., 1996). 

First-generation students also enroll predominantly in community colleges 
(Willett, 1989; Institute for Higher Education Policy, 1997). While enrollment in this 
sector may be less expensive than that in the 4-year sector, community colleges also 
report lower degree attainment rates. Once enrolled in postsecondary education, first- 
generation students tend to work more hours off campus than their non-first-generation 
counterparts, complete fewer total course hours during their first year, and receive less 
support from family and friends for their enrollment (Terenzini, et al. 1996). Finally, 
first-generation students are less likely to attain a postsecondary credential than their 
counterparts. 

Some research has used the concept of “integration and cultural transformation” 
to help explain the difficulties first-generation students face (Bean and Metzner, 1985; 
London, 1992). Regardless of generational status, initial enrollment in postsecondary 
education is a time of great upheaval. Students must adapt academically and socially to 
their new institutional surroundings, and the extent to which they adapt can play a role in 
their postsecondary outcomes. Poor academic preparation, family responsibilities, and 
full-time work, for instance, can pose severe challenges to a student’s ability to integrate 
into postsecondary institutional life. In addition to these social and academic adaptations, 
first-generation students face the additional task of cultural adaptation (London, 1989). 
Specifically, there is a distinct element of “cultural mobility” associated with 
postsecondary enrollment, particularly if no other family member has had any 
postsecondary education (London, 1989). While many students have no trouble making 
this transition, others may encounter conflict between the cultures of their 
families/friends and their new college culture. How first-generation students negotiate 
these conflicts may influence their ultimate success. 

In order for postsecondary institutions to better understand the unique needs of 
first-generation students, more must be known about who they are and their particular 
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enrollment experiences. The purpose of this paper is to provide initial results of a 
longitudinal study involving a nationally representative sample of first-generation and 
other students. This information is intended to serve as a foundation for future research 
about this group of students. The paper begins by describing the background 
characteristics of first-generation students. Next, it looks at where first-generation 
students enroll and why they have chosen their particular institution, followed by an 
analysis of measures of academic and social integration within the institution. The third 
section of the paper examines the postsecondary persistence and attainment outcomes of 
first-generation students relative to their peers, and the report concludes by describing 
their labor market outcomes. Finally, to measure the independent effect of first- 
generation status on persistence and degree or certificate attainment, the results of a 
multivariate analysis are presented. 

The conceptual framework for examining the relationship between student 
characteristics, enrollment, and involvement behaviors and persistence and attainment is 
based on Tinto's model of student retention and its relationship to academic and social 
integration (Tinto, 1975; Tinto, 1993). In this framework, enrollment, attendance, 
institution type, and student behaviors that influence student involvement in the 
institution are also assumed to impact students' feeling of membership in and 
participation in institutional life. Consequently, the level of participation influences 
students' decisions to stay enrolled and attain a degree, to transfer to another institution, 
or to discontinue enrollment in postsecondary education. Variables for academic and 
social integration, or the level of academic and social involvement of students in their 
institutions, are also examined and included in the multivariate analysis. 

Methodology 

The analysis begins with crosstabulations of first-generation and non-generation 
students on various enrollment, integration, persistence and attainment, and labor market 
outcomes characteristics to explore similarities and differences between these two groups 
in an effort to explain how their postsecondary experiences may differ. It then employs a 
multivariate analysis to examine the effect of first-generation status on student 
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